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mend to our readers. And if mankind be thus passing ever 
onward to a nobler state and a higher destiny, let the race 
have our favoring efforts, our sincere godspeed, — our voice 
and arm ever on the side of justice, freedom, progress, and 
humanity. 



Art. V. — Wiley and Putnam'' s Library of American Books. 
Nos. IV., IX., and XII. 

1. The fVigwam and the Cabin. By W. Gilmore 
SiMMS, Author of The Yemassee, Guy Rivers, &c. 
First and Second Series. New York. 1845-6. 12mo. 

2. Views and Reviews in American History, Literature, 
and Fiction. By W. Gilmore Simms. First Series. 
New York. 1845. 12mo. pp. 238. 

The author of The Yemassee, Guy Rivers, Life of 
Marion, and a good many other things of that sort, is a writer 
of great pretensions and some local reputation. We remem- 
ber to have read, in some one of the numerous journals 
which have been illustrated by his genius, an amusing ex- 
planation from his pen, addressed to persons who had applied 
to him for information, of the difference between author and 
publisher, — the object of it being evidently to tell the pub- 
lic that he was often written to by persons who, being anx- 
ious to get his works, very naturally fancied that he was the 
proper person to obtain them from, and to let the applicants 
know that the trade part of the book business was in quite 
different hands. We were struck by the ingenuity of the an- 
nouncement, and grateful for the information thus condescend- 
ingly imparted. We availed ourselves of it to procure some 
of the volumes, which we proceeded forthwith to read and in- 
wardly digest. Both of these processes were attended with 
no ordinary difficulties ; but we believe we were uncommonly 
successful at last. 

The author of these novels means to be understood as 

setting up for an original, patriotic, native American writer ; 

but we are convinced that every judicious reader will set him 

down as uncommonly deficient in the first elements of orig- 
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inality. He has put on the cast-off garments of the British 
novelists, merely endeavouring to give them an American 
fit ; and, like those fine gentlemen who make up their ward- 
robes from the second-hand clothing shops, or from the " un- 
paralleled " establishment of Oak Hall, there is in his literary 
outfits a decided touch of the shabby genteel. The outward 
form of his novels is that of their English models ; the current 
phrases of sentiment and description, worn threadbare in the 
circulating libraries, and out at the elbows, are the robes 
wherewith be covers imperfectly the nakedness of his in- 
vention. The obligato tone of sentimentality wearisomely 
drones through the soft passages of the thousand times repeat- 
ed plot of love. To borrow a metaphor from one of the un- 
happy experiences of domestic life, the tender lines are so old 
that they are spoiled ; they have been kept too long, and the 
hungriest guest at the " intellectual banquet" finds it nause- 
ating to swallow them. 

The style of Mr. Simms — we mean (for, like other 
great writers, he designates himself by the titles of his chief 
productions, rarely condescending to the comparative vul- 
garity of using a proper name), we mean the style of the 
author of The Yemassee and Guy Rivers — is deficient in 
grace, picturesqueness, and point. It shows a mind seldom 
able to seize the characteristic features of the object he under- 
takes to describe, and of course his descriptions generally fail 
of arresting the reader's attention by any beauty or felicity of 
touch. His characters are vaguely conceived, and either 
faintly or coarsely drawn. The dramatic parts are but bung- 
ling imitations of nature, with little sprightliness or wit, and 
laboring under a heavy load of words. 

This author, as if to carry out more completely the con- 
tradiction between his statements of principle and his practice 
in the matter of originality, published a poem, a few years 
ago, in palpable imitation of Don Juan, — a dull travesty of a 
most reprehensible model. To read canto after canto of 
Byron's original, in which vulgar sarcasm and licentiousness 
were redeemed only here and there by a passage of poetic 
beauty, was a depressing task in the days of its novelty and 
freshness ; but a pointless revival of its forced wit, its painful 
grimaces, its affected versification, its stingless satire, with- 
out one touch of its poetic beauty or one drop of its poig- 
nant wickedness in the stale mixture, — the heolocrasia of 
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yesterday's debauch, — was an experirafent upon the patience 
of the much reading and long enduring public which could 
not possibly be successful. The author of The Yemassee has, 
however, written some well versified short pieces, though we 
cannot recall a single poem which is likely long to survive the 
occasion which brought it forth. 

From these remarks upon the author's more ambitious ef- 
forts, we turn with pleasure to the collection of stories and 
sketches entitled The Wigwam and the Cabin. It forms 
part of Wiley and Putnam's Library of American Books ; 
a series, by the by, which, with the exception of a few of the 
volumes, is not likely to do much honor to American literature. 
It is difficult to imagine what can have seduced those respect- 
able publishers into printing, as one of the series, that inde- 
scribably stupid imitation of Dickens, entitled and called 
Big Abel and Little Manhattan, — a contribution to the patri- 
otic native American literature, a good deal worse than the 
very worst things of The Yemassee and Guy Rivers. Surely, 
surely, this dismal trash cannot have been seriously chosen 
as a fit representative of American originahty, in a " Library 
of American Books " ; though it does very well to follow the 
silly and affected motto which some evil-disposed person has 
persuaded them to adopt from the Address of the Ameri- 
can Copy-right Club. The Tales by Edgar A. Poe, and 
the lucubrations of Mr. J. T. Headly, — the former be- 
longing to the forcible-feeble and the shallow-profound school, 
the latter rising into the region of the intensely fine and am- 
bitiously picturesque, — are poor enough materials for an 
American Library. 

Compared with either of these selected representatives of 
native American literature. The Wigwam and the Cabin is 
a collection of masterly efforts ; and judged by themselves, 
and without the magnifying effect of comparison with the in- 
finitesimal smallness of the works in their neighbourhood, there 
is a degree of talent shown in these tales and sketches, which 
entitles them to a place in the not very high department of lit- 
erature to which they belong. There is much in them that is 
characteristic, much that fixes attention and remains in the 
memory ; and something that gives us a real insight into the 
forms of life and the relations of society, which are the central 
point around which they turn. But for the heavy dissertations 
which preface some of the stories, as if they were set up at the 
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opening pages for the sake of warning off the trespassing read- 
er, they woirid be interesting and attractive ; and he who has 
once fairly got.over these stumblingbloclis at the threshold will 
go on with pleased attention to the end. These introductions 
betray the intense self-consciousness with which the writer 
worked out his plans ; and so far they interfere with the 
natural effect which such stories ought to produce, and would 
produce, were they simply and unaffectedly laid before the 
reader. In the first volume there are seven stories, all of 
which have merit. They are not gracefully written ; but 
being in a less ambitious style than the author's larger works, 
the literary faults and deficiencies are less observable, and 
tempered down to a less prominent and offensive point. 
Either from a lack of original power to sustain with equable 
wing a long flight in the region of romance, or from a lack of 
sufficient culture to train his native energies up to such high- 
reaching aims, Guy Rivers seems equal only to the short and 
easy career of the magazine tale or story. And even in these 
stories we sometimes find a coarse passage which shows that 
he had not always the discernment to discriminate, amidst the 
materials that lay before him, between what should have been 
cast aside as refuse and what was fit to be used for the purposes 
of art. In the details of daily life, especially in the ruder forms 
under which it appears in the wilderness and on the frontiers 
of civilization, there is much which no skill can make poeti- 
cal, much which no light of imagination can clothe with the 
radiance of artistic beauty, much which cannot, by any pos- 
sible magic of literary genius, be raised out of the region of 
squalid, grovelling, repulsive vice and barbarism. This sad- 
ly unpoetic side of American life should not, indeed, be kept 
wholly out of sight in fictitious delineation ; but it cannot be 
brought prominently forward without violating the laws of 
ideal beauty, under which all the works of imagination must 
necessarily arrange themselves. In this respect, some of 
the pieces in The Wigwam and the Cabin are offences against 
good taste. 

The first story in the collection is entitled Grayling, or 
Murder will out. The incidents are well selected and neat- 
ly arranged ; and the superstitions and circumstances of fact, 
which blend curiously together to bring about the conviction 
of the murderer, are ingeniously managed. The piece called 
The Two Camps contains vivid descriptions of border life 
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and Indian warfare. The character of the young chief, 
Lenatewa, is happily drawn ; and the incipient love between 
him and Lucy, the settler's fair daughter, which was arrested 
by the tragedy of the gallant Indian's death at the hands of 
the revengeful savage, Oloschottee, is well and truly told. 
The Last Wager is a story in which a more soaring manner is 
attempted, and therefore the attempt is followed by less suc- 
cess ; but there are some vigorously wrought passages, as, for 
example, the game at cards on the dead body of the poisoned 
horse. The plot itself is in the highest degree improbable 
and absurd ; and we read a large part of it with an incredu- 
lous shrug, while we seem to see the spasms of an invention 
vainly racked to bring out some startling effect. On the 
other hand. The Arm-Chair of Tustenuggee is a well con- 
structed and amusing story, founded on a not unpoetical 
legend of Indian superstition. The hen-pecked Indian, 
Conattee, is almost, if not quite, a novelty in literature. We 
never heard of or knew a copper-colored gentleman who 
was a victim to a matrimonial bane, which has usually been 
supposed to be one of the peculiarities of civilized domestic 
life, as the gallows is said to be an unfailing token of the pres- 
ence or proximity of civilized institutions. But we know 
nothing in the psychological idiosyncrasy (we beg pardon of 
the philosophers for borrowing a couple of their polysyllabic 
technicalities for this once only) , we know of nothing, we say, 
which can infallibly exempt the savage from this sort of train- 
ing up in the paths of conjugal obedience. We must copy 
the description of this original and aboriginal scold. 

" One of the warriors was named Conattee, and a braver man 
and more fortunate hunter never lived. But he had a wife who 
was a greater scold than Xantippe. She was the wonder and 
the terror of the tribe, and quite as ugly as the one-eyed squaw 
of Tustenuggee, the gray demon of Enoree. Her tongue was the 
signal for ' slinking,' among the bold hunters of Turkey-town ; 
and when they heard it, ' now,' said the young women, who 
sympathized, as all proper young women will do, with the hand- 
some husband of an ugly wife, ' now,' said they, ' we know that 
poor Conattee has come home.' The return of the husband, 
particularly if he brought no game, was sure to be followed by a 
storm of that ' dry thunder,' so well known, which never failed to 
be heard at the farthest end of the village." — 1st Ser., p. 121. 

And now, for a warning, let her fate be told in the author's 
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own words. We must introduce the catastrophe of the un- 
fortunate Macourah, for so was the Xantippe of the forests 
called, by some account of the adventure which befell her 
h'ege husband, Conattee. It happened, once upon a time, 
that he went on a hunting excursion with his handsome friend 
Selonee, on whom Macourah had sometimes cast an eye of 
favor. They had been separated, and Conattee having mys- 
teriously disappeared, Selonee was compelled to return with- 
out him to the lodges. Suspicion fell upon the unlucky friend, 
and the copper-colored sages of the tribe shook their wise 
heads in grave debate, and finally condemned him to death. 
He was rescued from the already opened grave by Macou- 
rah's claiming him as a substitute for her lost Conattee. This 
seemed worse to the unhappy victim than the violent death 
which he was on the instant to suffer ; but the inexorable cus- 
toms of his tribe forced him to choose the greater of two 
evils. This preliminary statement is necessary to explain the 
following adventure. 

" It is now time to return to Conattee, and trace his progress 
from the moment when, plunging into the waters, he left the side 
of Selonee in pursuit of the wolf, whose dying struggles in the 
stream he had beheld. We are already acquainted with his suc- 
cess in extricating the animal from the water, and possessing him- 
self of its hide. He had not well done this, when he heard a rush- 
ing noise in the woods above him, and fancying that there was a 
prospect of other game at hand, and inflated with the hope of 
adding to his trophies, though without any weapon but his knife, 
Conattee hastened to the spot. When he reached it, however, he 
beheld nothing. A gigantic and singularly deformed pine-tree, 
crooked and most irregular in shape, lay prostrate along the 
ground, and formed such an intricate covering above it that Co- 
nattee deemed it possible that some beast of prey might have 
made its den among the recesses of its roots. With this thought, 
he crawled under the spreading limbs, and searched all their in- 
tricacies. Emerging from the search, which had been fruitless, 
he took a seat upon the trunk of the tree, and spreading out the 
wolf's hide before him, proceeded to pare away the particles of 
flesh which, in the haste with which he had performed the task 
of flaying him, had been suffered to adhere to the skin. But he 
had scarcely commenced the operation, when two gigantic limbs 
of the fallen tree upon which he sat curled over his thighs and 
bound him to the spot. Other limbs, to his great horror, while he 
strove to move, clasped his arms and covered his shoulders. He 
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strove to cry aloud, but his jaws were grasped, before he could 
well open them, by other branches ; and, with his eyes, which 
were suffered to peer through little openings in the bark, he could 
see his legs incrusted by like coverings with his other members. 
Still seeing, his own person yet escaped his sight. Not a part of 
it now remained visible to himself. A bed of green velvet-like 
moss rested on his lap. His knees shot out a thorny excrescence ; 
and his hands, flattened to his thighs, were enveloped in as com- 
plete a casing of bark as covered the remainder of the tree around 
him. Even his knife and wolf skin, to his great surprise, suffered in 
like manner, — the bark having contracted them into one of those 
huge bulging knobs that so numerously deformed the tree. With 
all his thoughts and consciousness remaining, Conattee had yet 
lost every faculty of action. When he tried to scream aloud, 
his jaws felt the contraction of a pressure upon them which re- 
sisted all their efforts, while an oppressive thorn growing upon a 
wild vine that hung before his face was brought by every move- 
ment of himself or of the tree into his very mouth. The poor 
hunter immediately conceived his situation, — he was in the power 
of Tustenuggee, the Gray Demon of Enoree. The tree upon 
which he sat was one of those magic trees which the tradition of 
his people entitled the ' Arm-chair of Tustenuggee.' In these 
traps for the unwary the wicked demon caught his victim, and 
exulted in his miseries. Here he sometimes remained until death 
released him ; for it was not often that the power into whose 
clutches he had fallen suffered his prey to escape, through a sud- 
den feeling of lenity and good-humor. The only hope of Co- 
nattee was that Selonee might suspect his condition ; in which 
event, his rescue was simple and easy enough. It was only to 
hew off the limbs, or pare away the bark, and the victim was un- 
covered in his primitive integrity. But how improbable that this 
discovery should be made ! He had no voice to declare his bond- 
age. He had no capacity for movement by which he might re- 
veal the truth to his comrade's eyes ; and unless some divine in- 
stinct should counsel his friend to an experiment which he would 
scarcely think upon, of himself, the poor prisoiler felt that he must 
die in the miserable bondage into which he had fallen. While 
these painful convictions were passing through his mind, he heard 
the distant shoutings of Selonee. In a little while he beheld the 
youth anxiously seeking him in every quarter, following his trail 
at length to the very tree in which he was bound, crawling like 
himself beneath its branches, but not sitting like himself to be 
caught upon its trunk. Vainly did the poor fellow strive to utter 
but a few words, however faintly, apprising the youth of his con- 
dition. The effort died away in the most imperfect breathing, 
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sounding in his own ears like the faint sigh of some budding 
flower. With equal ill success did he aim to struggle with his 
limbs. He was too tightly grasped, in every part, to stir in the 
slightest degree a single member. He saw the fond search, 
meanwhile, which his comrade maintained, and his heart yearned 
the more in fondness for the youth. But it was with consummate 
horror that he saw him depart as night came on. Miserable, in- 
deed, were his feelings that night. The voice of the Gray De- 
mon alone kept him company, and he and his one-eyed wife 
made merry with his condition, goading him the livelong night 
with speeches of cruel gibe and mischievous reflection, such as 
the following : 

" ' There is no hope for you, Conattee, till some one takes your 
place. Some one must sit in your lap, whom you are willing to 
leave behind you, before you can get out of mine,' was the 
speech of the Gray Demon, who, perched upon Conattee's 
shoulders, bent his huge knotty head over him, while his red eyes 
looked into the half-hidden ones of the environed hunter, and 
glared upon him with the exultation of the tyrant at last secure of 
his prey. Night passed away at length, and, with the dawn, how 
was the hopeless heart of Conattee refreshed as he again saw 
Selonee appear ! He then remembered the words of Tustenuggee, 
which told him that he could not escape until some one sat in his 
lap whom he was willing to leave behind him. The fancy rose 
in his mind that Selonee would do this ; but could it be that he 
would consent to leave his friend behind him i Life was sweet, 
and great was the temptation. At one moment he almost wished 
that Selonee would draw nigh and seat himself after his fatigue. 
As if the young hunter knew his wish, he drew nigh at that in- 
stant ; but the better feelings in Conattee's heart grew strong as 
he approached, and, striving to twist and writhe in his bondage, 
and laboring at the same time to call out in warning to his 
friend, he manifested the noble resolution not to avail himself of 
his friend's position to relieve his own ; and, as if the warning of 
Conattee had really reached the understanding of Selonee, the 
youth retraced his steps, and once more hurried away from the 
place of danger. With his final departure the fond hopes of the 
prisoner sunk within him ; and when hour after hour had gone by 
without the appearance of any of his people, and without any 
sort of change in his condition, he gave himself up utterly for lost. 
The mocks and jeers of the Gray Demon and his one-eyed 
squaw filled his ears all night, and the morning brought him 
nothing but flat despair. He resigned himself to his fate with the 
resolution of one who, however unwilling he might be to perish in 
such a manner, had yet faced death too frequently not to yield 
him a ready defiance now." — 1st Ser., pp. 137 - 140. 
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Selonee made many wry faces at his destiny. He resolv- 
ed to try one desperate effort to find and restore his friend. 
How he fared, and what the upshot of the whole adventure 
was, are seen in the conclusion of the seventh and the begin- 
ning of the eighth chapter. 

" She was too well satisfied with the exchange with which for- 
tune had provided her, to suffer its gift to be lost so easily ; and 
when Selonee darted from the cabin in such fearful haste, she 
readily conjectured his determination. She hurried after him 
with all possible speed, little doubting that those thunders — could 
she overtake him — with which she had so frequently overawed 
the pliant Conattee would possess an effect not less influential 
upon his more youthful successor. Macourah was gaunt as a 
greyhound, and scarcely less fleet of foot. Besides, she was as 
tough as a gray-squirrel in his thirteenth year. She did not de- 
spair of overtaking Selonee, provided she suffered him not to 
know that she was upon his trail. Her first movements, there- 
fore, were marked with caution. Having watched his first direc- 
tion, she divined his aim to return to the hunting-grounds where 
he had lost or slain his companion ; and these hunting-grounds 
were almost as well known to herself as to him. With a 
rapidity of movement, and tenacity of purpose, which could only 
be accounted for by a reference to that wild passion which 
Selonee had unconsciouly inspired in her bosom for himself, she 
followed his departing footsteps ; and when, the next day, he 
heard her shouts behind him, he was absolutely confounded. But 
it was with a feeling of surprise and not of dissatisfaction that he 
heard her voice. He — good youth — regarding Conattee as one 
of the very worthiest of the Catawba warriors, seemed to have 
been impressed with an idea that such also was the opinion of 
his wife. He little dreamed that she had any real design upon 
himself; and believed that to show her the evidences which 
were to be seen, which led to the fate of her husband, might 
serve to convince her that not only he was not the murderer, but 
that Conattee might not, indeed, be murdered at all. He coolly 
wahed her approach, therefore, and proceeded to renew his state- 
ments, accompanying his narrative with the expression of the 
hope which he entertained of again restoring her husband to her- 
self and the nation. But she answered his speech only with up- 
braidings and entreaties ; and when she failed, she proceeded to 
thump him lustily with the wand by which she had compelled 
him to follow her to the lodge the day before. But Selonee was 
in no humor to obey the laws of the nation now. The feeling 
of degradation which had followed in his mind, from the moment 
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when he left the spot where he had stood up for death, having 
neither fear nor shame, was too fresh in his consciousness to suf- 
fer him to yield a like acknowledgment to it now ; and, though 
sorely tempted to pummel the Jezebel, in return for the lusty 
thwacks which she had already inflicted upon his shoulders, he 
forbore, in consideration of his friend, and contented himself with 
simply setting forward on his progress, determined to elude her 
pursuit by an exercise of all his vigor and elasticity. Selonee was 
hardy as the grisly bear, and fleeter than the wild turkey ; and 
Macourah, virago as she was, soon discovered the difference in 
the chase when Selonee put forth his strength and spirit. She 
followed with all her pertinacity, quickened as it was by an in- 
crease of fury at that presumption which had ventured to disobey 
her commands ; but Selonee fled faster than she pursued, and 
every additional moment served to increase the space between 
them. The hunter lost her from his heels at length, and deemed 
himself fortunate that she was no longer in sight and hearing, 
when he again approached the spot where his friend had so 
mysteriously disappeared. Here he renewed his search with a 
painful care and minuteness, which the imprisoned Conattee all 
the while beheld. Once more Selonee crawled beneath those 
sprawling limbs and spreading arms that wrapped up in their 
solid and coarse rinds the person of the warrior. Once more he 
emerged from the spot disappointed and hopeless. This he had 
hardly done, when, to the great horror of the captive, and the an- 
noyance of Selonee, the shrill shrieks and screams of the too well 
known voice of Macourah rang through the forests. Selonee 
dashed forward as he heard the sounds, and when Macourah 
reached the spot, which she did unerringly in following his trail, 
the youth was already out of sight. 

" ' I can go no further,' cried the woman ; — 'a curse on him 
and a curse on Conattee, since in losing one I have lost both. I 
am too faint to follow. As for Selonee, may the one-eyed witch 
of Tustenuggee take him for her dog.' 

" With tins delicate imprecation, the virago seated herself in a 
state of exhaustion upon the inviting bed of moss which formed 
the lap of Conattee. This she had no sooner done, than the 
branches relaxed their hold upon the limbs of her husband. The 
moment was too precious for delay, and sliding from under her 
with an adroitness and strength which were beyond her powers 
of prevention, and, indeed, quite too sudden for any effort at re- 
sistance, she had the consternation to behold her husband starting 
up in full life before her, and, with the instinct of his former con- 
dition, preparing to take to flight. She cried to him, but he fled 
the faster, — she strove to follow him, but the branches which had 
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relaxed their hold upon her husband had resumed their contracted 
grasp upon her limbs. The brown bark was already forming 
above her on every hand, and her tongue, allotted a brief term 
of liberty, was alone free to assail him. She had spoken but 
few words when the bark encased her jaws, and the ugly thorn 
cf the vine which had so distressed Conattee had taken its place 
at their portals. 

" The husband looked back but once, when the voice ceased ; — 
then, with a shivering sort of joy that his own doom had under- 
gone a termination, which he now felt to be doubly fortunate, 
he made a wide circuit, that he might avoid the fatal neighbour- 
hood, and pushed on in pursuit of his friend, whom his eyes, even 
when he was surrounded in the tree, had followed in his flight. 
It was no easy task, however, to overtake Selonee, flying, as he 
did, from the supposed pursuit of the termagant. Great, however, 
was the joy of the young warriors when they did encounter, and 
long and fervent was their mutual embrace. Conattee described 
his misfortunes, and related the manner in which he was taken ; 
showed how the bark had encased his limbs, and how the intricate 
magic had even engrossed his knife, and the wolf-skin which had 
been the trophy of his victory. But Conattee said not a word of 
his wife and her entrapment, and Selonee was left in the convic- 
tion that his companion owed his escape from the toils to some 
hidden change in the tyrannical mood of Tustenuggee, or the 
one-eyed woman, his wife. 

" ' But the skin and the knife, Conattee, let us not leave them,' 
said Selonee, ' let us go back and extricate them from the tree.' 

" Conattee showed some reluctance. He soon said, in the 
words of Macbeth, which he did not use, however, as a quotation, 
' I '11 go no more.' But Selonee, who ascribed this reluctance to 
very natural apprehensions of the demon from whose clutches he 
had just made his escape, declared his readiness to undertake the 
adventure, if Conattee would only point out to his eyes the par- 
ticular excrescence in which the articles were inclosed. When 
the husband perceived that his friend was resolute, he made a 
merit of necessity. 

" ' If the thing is to be done,' said he, ' why should you have 
the risk ? I myself will do it. It would be a woman-fear, were I 
to shrink from the danger. Let us go.' 

" The process of reasoning by which Conattee came to this de- 
termination was a very sudden one, and one, too, that will not be 
hard to comprehend by every husband in his situation. It was 
his fear, that, if Selonee undertook the business, an unlucky or 
misdirected stroke of his knife might sever a limb, or remove 
some portions of the bark which did not merit or need removal. 
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Conattee trembled at the very idea of the revelations which might 
follow such an unhappy result. Strengthening himself, there- 
fore, with all his energies, he went forward with Selonee to the 
spot, and while the latter looked on and witnessed the operation, 
he proceeded, with a nicety and care which amused and surprised 
Selonee, to the excision of the swollen scab upon the tree in which 
he had seen his wolf-skin encompassed. While he performed 
the operation, which he did as cautiously as if it had been the 
extraction of a mote from the eye of a virgin, the beldam in the 
tree, conscious of all his movements, and at first flattered with 
the hope that he was working for her extrication, maintained the 
most ceaseless efforts of her tongue and limbs, but without avail. 
Her slight breathing, which Conattee knew where to look for, 
more like the sighs of an infant zephyr than the efforts of a hu- 
man bosom, denoted to his ears an overpowering but fortunately 
suppressed volcano within ; and his heart leaped with a new joy, 
which had been unknown to it for many years before, when he 
thought that he was now safe, and, he trusted, for ever, from any 
of the tortures which he had been fain to endure patiently so long. 
When he had finished the operation by which he had reobtained 
his treasures, he ventured upon an impertinence which spoke 
surprisingly for his sudden acquisition of confidence ; and looking 
up through the little aperture in the bark, from whence he had 
seen every thing while in the same situation, and from whence 
he concluded she was also suffered to see, he took a peep, a 
quick, quizzical, and taunting peep, at those eyes which he had 
not so dared to offend before. He drew back suddenly from the 
contact, — so suddenly, indeed, that Selonee, who saw the pro- 
ceeding, but had no idea of the truth, thought he had been stung 
by some insect, and questioned him accordingly. 

" ' Let us be off, Selonee,' was the hurried answer, ' we have 
nothing to wait for now.' 

" ' Yes,' replied Selonee, ' and I had forgotten to say to you 
that your wife, Macourah, is on her way in search of you. I left 
her but a little ways behind, and thought to find her here. I sup- 
pose she is tired, however, and is resting by the way.' 

" ' Let her rest,' said Conattee, ' which is an indulgence much 
greater than any she ever accorded me. She will find me out 
soon enough, without making it needful that I should go in search 
of her. Come.' "— 1st Ser., pp. 141 - 147. 

The Snake of the Cabin is a tale of vulgar villany, well 
told, but not superior in material to criminal reports which 
may be read daily in the newspapers. One of the best 
pieces in the collection is the story of Oakatibbe, or the 
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Choctaw Samson. Besides its merits as a specimen of 
narrative fiction, it deserves the attention of the philosopher 
for the weighty observations it contains on the general sub- 
ject of civilizing and reclaiming the savage tribes. The fol- 
lowing striking passage describes an interesting trait of the 
Indian character. It must be premised, that Oakatibbe, 
having killed another Indian in a drunken fray, was held to the 
penalty of death, by the unalterable unwritten law of savage 
jurisprudence. But he had been persuaded by some of his 
white friends to make his escape, and a horse had been lent 
him for that purpose. The mighty influence of early habit 
and customary implicit obedience to the laws of his tribe 
overcame his love of life and the persuasions of his civilized 
neighbours, and he returned to submit to the death-doom 
which had been pronounced upon him. The rest is related 
as follows : — 

" While the turmoil was at the highest, and we had despaired 
of doing any thing to prevent bloodshed, the tramp of a fast 
galloping horse was heard in the woods, and the next moment 
the steed of Col. H. made his appearance, covered with foam, 
Slim Sampson on his back, and still driven by the lash of his 
rider at the top of his speed. He leaped the inclosure, and was 
drawn up, still quivering in every limb, in the area between the 
opposing Indians. The countenance of the noble fellow told his 
story. His heart had smitten him by continual reproaches, at the 
adoption of a conduct unknown in his nation, and which all its 
hereditary opinions had made cowardly and infamous. Besides, 
he remembered the penalties which, in consequence of his flight, 
must fall heavily upon his people. Life was sweet to him, — 
very sweet ! He had the promise of many bright years before 
him. His mind was full of honorable and — speaking in com- 
parative phrase — lofty purposes for the improvement of him- 
self and nation. We have already sought to show, that, by his 
conduct, he had taken one large step in resistance to the 
tyrannous usages of custom, in order to introduce the elements 
of civilization among his people. But he could not withstand the 
reproaches of a conscience formed upon principles which his 
own genius was not equal to overthrow. His thoughts, during 
his flight, must have been of a very humbling character; but his 
features now denoted only pride, exultation, and a spirit strength- 
ened by resignation against the worst. By his flight and subse- 
quent return, he had, in fact, exhibited a more lively spectacle 
of moral firmness than would have been displayed by his simple 
32* 
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submission in remaining. He seemed to feel this. It looked out 
from his soul in every movement of his body. He leaped from 
his horse, while he slapped his breast with his own palm : 

" ' Oakatibbe heard the voice of a chief, that said he must die. 
Let the chief look here, — Oakatibbe is come ! ' 

" A shout went up from both parties. The signs of strife dis- 
appeared. The language of the crowd was no longer that of 
threatening and violence. It was understood that there would be 
no resistance in behalf of the condemned. Col. H. and my- 
self were both mortified and disappointed. Though the return 
of Slim Sampson had obviously prevented a combat o outrance, 
in which a dozen or more might have been slain, still we could 
not but regret the event. The life of such a fellow seemed to 
both of us to be worth the lives of any hundred of his people. 

" Never did man carry with himself more simple nobleness. 
He was at once surrounded by his friends and relatives. The 
hostile party, from whom" the executioners were to be drawn, 
stood looking on at some little distance, the very pictures of pa- 
tience. There was no sort of disposition manifested among 
them to hurry the proceedings. Though exulting in the pros- 
pect of soon shedding the blood of one whom they esteemed an 
enemy, yet all was dignified composure and forbearance. The 
signs of exultation were nowhere to be seen. Meanwhile, a con- 
versation was carried on in low, soft accents, unmarked by phys- 
ical action of any kind, between the condemned and two other 
Indians. One of these was the unhappy mother of the criminal, 
— the other was his uncle. They rather listened to his remarks, 
than made -any of their own. The dialogue was conducted in 
their own language. After a while this ceased, and he made a 
signal which seemed to be felt, rather than understood, by all the 
Indians, friends and enemies. All of them started into instant 
intelligence. It was a sign that he was ready for the final pro- 
ceedings. He rose to his feet and they surrounded him. The 
groans of the old woman, his mother, were now distinctly audi- 
ble, and she was led away by the uncle, who, placing her among 
the other women, returned to the condemned, beside whom he 
now took his place. Col. H. and myself also drew nigh. See- 
ing us, Oakatibbe simply said, with a smile : 

" ' Ah, kurnel, you see, Injun man ain't strong like white man ! ' 

" Col. H. answered with emotion : 

" ' I would have saved you, Sampson.' 

" ' Oakatibbe hab for dead ! ' said the worthy fellow, with 
another, but a very wretched smile. 

" His firmness was unabated. A procession was formed, 
which was headed by three sturdy fellows, carrying their rifles 
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conspicuously upon their shoulders. These were the appointed 
executioners, and were all near relatives of the man who had 
been slain. There was no mercy in their looks. Oakatibbe fol- 
lowed immediately after these. He seemed pleased that we 
should accompany him to the place of execution. Our way lay 
through a long avenue of stunted pines, which conducted us to 
a spot where an elevated ridge on either hand produced a broad 
and very prettily defined valley. My eyes, in all this progress, 
were scarcely ever drawn off from the person of him who was 
to be the principal actor in the approaching scene. Never, on 
any occasion, did I behold a man with a step more firm, — a 
head so unbent, — a countenance so sweetly calm, though grave, 
— and of such quiet unconcern, at the obvious fate in view. 
Yet there was nothing in his deportment of that effort which 
would be the case with most white men on a similar occasion, 
who seek to wear the aspect of heroism. He walked as to a 
victory, but he walked with a staid,' even dignity, calmly, and 
without the flush of any excitement on his cheek. In his eye 
there was none of that feverish curiosity, which seeks for the 
presence of his executioner, and cannot be averted from the 
contemplation of the mournful paraphernalia of death. His look 
was like that of the strong man, conscious of his inevitable doom, 
and prepared, as it is inevitable, to meet it with corresponding 
indifference. 

" The grave was now before us. It must have been prepared 
at the first dawn of the morning. The executioners paused, 
when they had reached a spot within thirty steps of it. But the 
condemned passed on, and stopped only on the edge of its open 
jaws. The last trial was at hand with all its terrors. The cur- 
tain was about to drop, and the scene of life, with all its hopes 
and promises and golden joys, — even to an Indian golden, — 
was to be shut for ever. I felt a painful and numbing chill pass 
through my frame, but I could behold no sign of change in him. 
He now beckoned his friends around him. His enemies drew 
nigh also, but in a remoter circle. He was about to commence 
his song of death, — the narrative of his performances, his pur- 
poses, all his living experience. He began a low chant, slow, 
measured, and composed, the words seeming to consist of mono- 
syllables only. As he proceeded, his eyes kindled, and his arms 
were extended. His action became impassioned, his utterance 
more rapid, and the tones were distinguished by increasing 
warmth. I could not understand a single word which he uttered, 
but the cadences were true and full of significance. The rise 
and fall of his voice, truly proportioned to the links of sound by 
which they were connected, would have yielded a fine lesson to 
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the European teacher of school eloquence. His action was as 
graceful as that of a mighty tree yielding to and gradually 
rising from the pressure of a sudden gust. I felt the eloquence 
which I could not understand. I fancied, from his tones and 
gestures, the play of the muscles of his mouth, and the dilation 
of his eyes, that I could detect the instances of daring valor, or 
good conduct, which his narrative comprised. One portion of it, 
as he approached the close, I certainly could not fail to compre- 
hend, lie evidently spoke of his last unhappy affray with the 
man whom he had slain. His head was bowed, the light 
passed from his eyes, his hands were folded upon his heart, and 
his voice grew thick and husky. Then came the narrative of 
his flight. His glance was turned upon Col. H. and myself, 
and, at the close, he extended his hand to us both. We grasped 
it earnestly, and with a degree of emotion which I would not 
now seek to describe. He paused. The catastrophe was at 
hand. I saw him step back, so as to place himself at the very 
verge of the grave, — he then threw open his breast, — a broad, 
manly, muscular bosom, that would have sufiiced for a Hercules ; 
— one hand he struck upon the spot above the heart, where it 
remained, — the other was raised above his head. This was the 
signal. I turned away with a strange sickness. I could look no 
longer. In the next instant I heard the simultaneous report, as 
one, of the three rifles ; and when I again looked, they were 
shovelling in the fresh mould upon the noble form of one who, 
under other more favoring circumstances, might have been a 
father to his nation." — 1st Ser., pp. 204 - 208. 

The second series of The Wigwam and the Cabin con- 
tains six stories. In general merits and particular defects 
they stand nearly on a level with those which we have 
already spoken of. The Giant's Coffin is a striking but dis- 
agreeable tale, which might have been wrought into a great- 
ly superior delineation of fierce passion, had the author 
possessed a more delicate artistic sense. Sergeant Barna- 
cle is extravagant ; but that, too, embodies the materials of a 
fine piece of narrative and character-drawing. The Old 
Lunes is an amusing, but rather commonplace story. The 
Lazy Crow is a capital picture of negro superstition. In 
conception and execution it is able, vigorous, and highly in- 
teresting. 

Caloya, or the Loves of the Driver, is in a more pre- 
tending vein. For the coarseness which deforms this story 
the writer attempts an apology in the preface. Many things 
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in this piece deserve much praise ; the old Indian is vigor- 
ously drawn, and his young wife is a character skilfully and 
delicately touched. But the plot is feeble and foolish, and 
the negro driver is simply disgusting. The author has not 
" succeeded in showing how happily virtue can be seen to 
triumph even in the worst estates, and with what loveliness 
of aspect purity can make her progress, like the Lady in 
Milton's Conrius, even through the foul rabble of lewd spirits 
that hang about her path." Can any thing be more absurd 
than to call the resistance offered by Caloya, the Indian 
wife, to the sickening advances of the greasy, woolly-headed, 
blubber-hpped negro driver, a triumph of virtue .'' No 
doubt, an Indian woman, like Caloya, would triumph over the 
profligate wiles of the libertine who should essay her de- 
struction ; but surely the amorous unctuosity of Mingo could 
not, by any imaginable freak of nature, seduce a Catawba 
squaw from her duty to her copper-colored lord, old and 
ugly as he might be. Her refusal to yield to his blandish- 
ments would be not so much the triumph of virtue as the 
triumph of nausea. 

Lucas de Ayllon is a story founded on the adventures of 
one of these early kidnapping expeditions by which so 
many of the aborigines of North America were in early 
times carried off by Spanish pirates, and sold into West 
Indian slavery. The incidents are well told, and the final 
catastrophe of De Ayllon, which we believe is the invention 
of the writer, shows his powers of description in a very 
favorable light. The character of Combahee, the Indian 
princess, though highly wrought, is impressively drawn and 
consistently maintained. The pertinacious resolve to avenge 
the perfidy by which her husband had been entrapped by the 
man-stealer, and the terrible manner in which she executed it, 
when a righteous retribution, acting through the agencies of 
storms and the wind-lashed ocean, placed him in her pow- 
er, are managed with a strong and bold hand. We are 
tempted to extract this passage. 

" The historian remarks (see History of South Carolina, 
p. 11), — 'As if the retributive Providence had been watchful 
of the place no less than of the hour of justice, it so happened, 
that, at the mouth of the very river where his crime had been 
committed, he was destined to meet his doom.' The Indian 
traditions go farther. They say, that the form of Chiquola was 
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beheld by Combahee, standing upon the prow of the vessel, 
guiding it to the place set apart by the fates for the final consum- 
mation of that destiny which they had allotted to the perfidious 
Spaniards. We will not contend for the tradition ; but the coin- 
cidence between the place of crime and that of retribution was 
surely singular enough to impress, not merely upon the savage, 
but also upon the civilized mind, the idea of an overruling and 
watchful justice. The breakers seized upon the doomed ship, as 
the bloodhounds seize upon and rend the expiring carcass of the 
stricken deer. The voice of Combahee was heard above the 
cries of the drowning men. She bade her people hasten with 
their arrows, their clubs, their weapons of whatever kind, and 
follow her to the beach. She herself bore a bow in her hand, 
with a well filled quiver at her back ; and as the vessel stranded, 
as the winds and waves rent its planks and timbers asunder, and 
billows bore the struggling and drowning wretches to the shore, 
the arrows of Combahee were despatched in rapid execution. 
Victim after victim sunk, stricken, among the waters, with a 
death of which he had had no fear. The warriors strode, waist- 
deep, into the sea, and dealt with their stone hatchets upon the 
victims. These, when despatched, were drawn ashore, and the 
less daring were employed to heap them up, in a vast and bloody 
mound, for the sacrifice of fire. 

" The keen eyes of Combahee distinguished the face of the 
perfidious De Ayllon among the struggling Spaniards. His richer 
dress had already drawn upon him the eyes of an hundred war- 
riors, who only waited with their arrows until the inevitable bil- 
lows should bear him within their reach. 

" ' Spare him ! ' cried the widow of Chiquola. They under- 
stood her meaning at a glance, and a simultaneous shout attested 
their approbation of her resolve. 

" ' The arrows of fire ! ' was the cry. The arrows of reed 
and flint were expended upon the humble wretches from the 
wreck. The miserable De Ayllon little fancied the secret of this 
forbearance. He grasped a spar which assisted his progress, 
and encouraged in the hope of life, as he found himself spared 
by the shafts which were slaying all around him, he was whirled 
onward by the breakers to the shore. The knife touched Mm 
not, the arrow forbore his bosom, — but all beside perished. 
Two hundred spirits were dismissed to eternal judgment, in that 
bloody hour of storm and retribution, by the hand of violence. 
Senseless amidst the dash of the breakers, — unconscious of 
present or future danger, Lucas de Ayllon came within the grasp 
of the fierce warriors, who rushed impatient for their prisoner 
neck-deep into the sea. They bore him to the land. They 
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used all the most obvious means for his restoration, and had the 
satisfaction to perceive that he at length opened his eyes. When 
sufficiently recovered to become aware of what had been done 
for him, and rushing to the natural conclusion that it had all been 
done in kindness, he smiled upon his captors, and addressing 
them in his own language, endeavoured still further, by signs and 
sounds, to conciliate their favor. 

" ' Enough ! ' said the inflexible Combahee, turning away from 
the criminal with an expression of strong disgust : — 

" ' Enough ! wherefore should we linger ? Are not the limbs 
of Chiquola still cold and wet ? The bones of his enemies are 
here, — let the young men build the sacrifice. The hand of 
Combahee will light the fire arrow ! ' 

" A dozen warriors now seized upon the form of De Ayllon. 
Even had he not been enfeebled by exhaustion, his struggles 
would have been unavailing. Equally unavailing were his 
prayers and promises. The Indians turned with loathing from 
his base supplications, and requited his entreaties and tears with 
taunts, and buffetings, and scorn ! They bore him, under the in- 
structions of Combahee, to that palmetto, looking out upon the 
sea, beneath which, for so many weary months, she had main- 
tained her lonely watch. The storm had torn her lodge to 
atoms, but the tree was unhurt. They bound him to the shaft 
with withes of grapevines, of which the neighbouring woods 
bad their abundance. Parcels of light-wood were heaped about 
him, while, interspersed with other bundles of the resinous pine, 
were piled the bodies of his slain companions. The only living 
man, he was the centre of a pile composed of two hundred, 
whose fate he was now prepared to envy. A dreadful mound, 
it rose conspicuous, like a beacon, upon the head-land of St. 
Helena ; he, the centre, with his head alone free, and his eyes 
compelled to survey all the terrible preparations which were 
making for his doom. Layers of human carcasses, followed by 
layers of the most inflammable wood and brush, environed him 
with a wall, from which, even had he not b^en bound to the 
tree, he could never have effected his own extrication. He saw 
them pile the successive layers, sparing the while no moment 
which he could give to expostulation, entreaty, tears, prayers, 
and promises. But the workmen with steady industry pursued 
their task. The pile rose, — the human pyramid was at last 
complete ! 

" Combahee drew nigh with a blazing torch in her hand. She 
looked the image of some avenging angel. She gave but a sin- 
gle glance upon the face of the criminal. That face was one of 
an agony which no art could hope to picture. Hers was inflex- 
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ible as stone, though it bore the aspect of hate, and loathing, and 
revenge ! She applied the torch amid the increased cries of the 
victim, and as the flame shot up with a dense black smoke to 
heaven, she turned away to the sea, and prostrated herself beside 
its billows. The shouts of the warriors who surrounded the 
blazing pile attested their delight ; but, though an hundred throats 
sent up their united clamors, the one piercing shriek of the burn- 
ing man was superior, and rose above all other sounds. At 
length it ceased ! all ceased ! The sacrifice was ended. The 
perfidy of the Spaniard was avenged." — 2d Ser., pp. 234-236. 

The Views and Reviews in American History, Literature, 
and Fiction are a collection of articles, contributed " to 
the periodical literature of the country in the last fifteen 
years. They are taken from the pages of the Southern and 
American Quarterly Reviews ; from the American Monthly 
and the Knickerbocker Magazines ; from the Magnolia, 
Orion, Southern and Western Review, and other publica- 
tions of like character." It is a bad omen for a book to be 
sent out into the world with a foolish or affected title. 
Mr. Willis has often done injustice to his fine genius by 
titular, if not other, conceits. These things show the same 
sort of bad taste as the foppish manners and mincing phrase 
of the exquisite of the saloons. " Views and Reviews " 
seems to have been adopted for no other reason than the 
unmeaning jingle of the words. These papers contain but 
little valuable criticism ; they unfold no principle of beauty, 
and illustrate no point in the philosophy of literature and art. 
They breathe an extravagant nationality, equally at war with 
good taste and generous progress in liberal culture. That the 
writer is wrong in all this, we have no doubt ; that he fails 
to see the bearings of the great theme of a national litera- 
ture is most certain. A national literature is an august sub- 
ject of contemplation, for it embodies the intellectual efforts 
of a nation, through all the ages of its existence. It will be 
rich and varied and precious in proportion as the nation's in- 
tellectual culture is thorough and profound, and as its morali- 
ty is pure and lofty. The streams of knowledge flowing 
from all realms and all times bear to the national mind the 
treasures of thought, out of which the fair forms of its poet- 
ry and art must be moulded. The more universal its intel- 
lectual acquirements, the grander and more imperishable will 
be the monuments of its intellectual existence. A petty 
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nationality of spirit is incompatible with true cultivation. 
An intense national self-consciousness, though the shallow 
may misname it patriotism, is the worst foe to the true and 
generous unfolding of national genius. 

There has been a good deal of rather unmeaning talk 
about American hterature. There has been in this mat- 
ter, also, an operation of the principle of the division of la- 
bor. Those who have talked most about it have done the 
least. The men to whom American literature is really in- 
debted have quietly planned and executed works on which 
their own fame and their country's literary honor rest. But 
certain coteries of would-be men of letters, noisy authorlings, 
and noisy in proportion to their diminutive size, waste their 
time and vex the patient spirits of long-suffering readers, by 
prating about our want of an independent national Ameri- 
can literature. Of course, all this prating is without the 
faintest shadow of sense, and resembles the patriotic froth 
which the country was favored with from high senatorial 
quarters while the Oregon business was under discussion in 
the national legislature. From the vehement style in which 
these literary patriots discourse, it would seem that they 
lamented the heritage of the English language and its glori- 
ous treasures, which are our birthright, as a national calamity. 
Like the codifying commissioners of a neighbouring State, 
they almost appear to recommend the adoption of the 
American language as the langyage of literature, without 
specifying what particular one out of the thousand dialects 
spoken on this continent they intend to honor with their 
choice. They say, in effect, " Go to ; let us make a na- 
tional literature " ; and forthwith, a five-act comedy of most 
lamentable mirth, — a two or three volumed novel of tawdry 
commonplaces, — a witless caricature, with illustrations, like 
Puffer Hopkins, — a coarse accumulation of unimaginative 
vulgarities, pretending to delineate American life, spring into 
being, and are clamorously pushed into public notice, as 
specimens of the genuine-native-original American litera- 
ture. 

These gentlemen forget that national literature cannot be 
forced like a hothouse plant. Talking about it has no ten- 
dency to produce it. They seem to think that American 
authors ought to limit themselves to American subjects, and 
hear none but American criticism ; as if, forsooth, the gen- 
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ius of America must never wander beyond the mountains, 
forests, and waterfalls of the western continent ; as if the 
refinements of European culture should have no charms for 
the American taste. How many of Shakspeare's noblest 
plays are laid in scenes beyond the narrow precincts of Eng- 
lish life ! How many of the greatest Tories of her historians 
trace the fortunes of countries and people having no other 
connection with England than the tie of a common humanity ! 
In what portion of the British isles did John Milton place 
the beings that move and act in his immortal work .'' We 
trust no nation will monopolize the country where part of the 
wondrous scene is enacted ; we fear that all nations will have 
an ample share in the region where another portion passes. 

The complaint of a want of nationality in American litera- 
ture is borrowed from the ill-founded judgments of English 
criticism. Even in this, our professed abettors of aboriginality 
are not original. English critics seem to expect a dash of 
savageness, a sound of the war-whoop, a stroke of the toma- 
hawk or the bowie-knife, — they expect to hear the roar of 
Niagara, and the crash of the trees in the primeval forests, — 
in the hterature of America. Very prettily sounding phrases 
these ; but neither the English originals nor the American 
copyists can force much meaning into them. 

American literature will do very well, in spite of these birds 
of boding cry. With extending literary and scientific culture, 
and increased familiarity with the genius of the past, with 
constantly enlarging intercourse among the most civilized 
nations, and the rapid intercommunication of thoughts, crea- 
tions, and inventions, the intellect of America cannot fail to 
go forward in the career so auspiciously begun. The work 
so well done already by our great orators, historians, poets, 
and artists will not rest under the stimulating influences 
pouring in from every quarter upon the agitated intellect of 
the country. Fervet opus ; and all the exaggerated com- 
plaints of coteries of small authors cannot make its glowing 
progress slower. 

Among the topics most frequently and prominently brought 
forward in these papers is the use of history for the purposes 
of the artist ; that is, for the writer of fiction, whether in prose 
or verse. Mr. Simms has a great dislike to historical inves- 
tigators, like Niebuhr ; men who employ the resources of 
inexhaustible learning and the instruments of discriminating 
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criticism in correcting errors, misapprehensions, and false- 
hood. We confess we have no sympathy with those who 
prefer ancient error to new truth. We do not choose to 
err with Plato rather than think rightly with others. A prej- 
udice is not so precious and venerable in our eyes, but that 
we can willingly resign it under the teachings of learning and 
philosophy. We regard the state of mind which leads a man 
to cling to the fabulous forms of past history, merely because 
he thinks them romantic and picturesque, as a pernicious 
sentimentality, as much at war with genuine art as with the 
cause of truth. The extent to which this author goes in his 
mania for fiction may be seen in the following extract. 

" The truth is, — an important truth, which seems equally to 
have escaped the sarcastic minister and the learned German, and 
which the taste that prefers the ruin to its restoration will be the 
very last to appreciate, — the chief value of history consists in its 
proper employment for the purposes of art ! — consists in its prop- 
er employment, as so much raw material, in the erection of 
noble fabrics and lovely forms, to which the fire of genius im- 
parts soul, and which the smile of taste informs with beauty ; — 
and which, thus endowed and constituted, are so many temples 
of mind, so many shrines of purity, where the big, blind, strug- 
gling heart of the multitude may rush, in its vacancy, and be 
made to feel ; in its blindness, and be made to see ; in its fear, and 
find countenance ; in its weakness, and be rendered strong ; in the 
humility of its conscious baseness, and be lifted into gradual ex- 
cellence and hope ! These are the offices of art for which she 
employs history, and it is these which make her not only the most 
lovely, but the most legitimate, daughter of heaven. It is through 
her that the past lives to the counselling and direction of the future ; 
and if she breathe not the breath of life into its nostrils, the wires 
of the resurrectionist would vainly link together the rickety 
skeleton which he disinters for posterity. 

" Considered with reference to its intrinsic uses, the bald his- 
tory of a nation, by itself, would be of very little importance to 
mankind. Of what use to know the simple fragmentary fact, 
that Troy — a city we no longer find upon the maps — fell, after 
a siege of years, — the proud and polished city before the bar- 
barian and piratical foe ? Of what use, or whence the satisfaction, 
placed upon the summits of Taygetus, to hear the long catalogue 
of names — names of men and nations — which the historian 
may, with tolerable certainty, enumerate, and perhaps assign to 
each narrow spot within the range of his vision; — or, astride 
some block which hopeless conjecture may assume to be the site 
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of the once mighty capital, to turn to our Lempriere and learn 
that here once dwelt a great people who were overthrown by a 
greater ? We know this fact, without Lemprifere. Ruins speak for 
themselves, and, to this extent, are their own historians. They 
equally denote the existence and the overthrow, the was and 
the is not, — and the dry, sapless history tells us nothing, which 
can tell us nothing more ! But, musing alone along the plain of the 
Troad, or traversing the mountain barriers of Parnes, jEgaleus, 
and Hymettus ; looking down upon the sterile plains of Attica, — 
sterile in soil, but, O ! how fruitful in soul, — or sitting among the 
dismembered fragments which made the citadel in Carthage, — 
each man becomes his own historian. Thought, taking the form 
of conjecture, ascends by natural stages into the obscure and the 
infinite. Reasoning of what should have been from what is be- 
fore us, we gather the true from the probable. Dates and names, 
which, with the mere chronologist, are every thing, with us are 
nothing. For what matters it to us, while tracing hopes and 
fears, feelings and performances, the greatness which was, and 
the glories which exist no longer, to be arrested in our progress 
by some cold and impertinent querist, who, because we cannot 
tell him whether these things took place one, two, or three thou- 
sand years before Christ, — and because we cannot positively as- 
sign the precise name to the hero, — accurately showing this or 
ihat combination of seven or more letters, — forbids our inquiry 
as idle .' The inquiry is not idle, — and history itself is only 
valuable when it provokes this inquiry, when it excites a just curi- 
osity, awakens noble affections, elicits generous sentiments, and 
stimulates into becoming activity the intelligence which it in- 
forms ! 

" Hence, it is the artist only who is the true historian. It is he 
who gives shape to the unhewn fact, who yields relation to the 
scattered fragments, who unites the parts in coherent depen- 
dency, and endows with life and action the otherwise motionless 
automata of history. It is by such artists, indeed, that nations 
live. It is the soul of art, alone, which binds periods and places 
together ; — that creative faculty, which, as it is the only quality 
distinguishing man from other animals, is the only one by which 
he holds a life-tenure through all time, — the power to make him- 
self known to man, to be sure of the possessions of the past, 
and to transmit, with the most happy confidence in fame, his own 
possessions to the future." — Views and Reviews, pp. 23-25. 

" The chief value of history consists in its proper employ- 
ment for the purposes of art." The engineer, who declared 
the final cause of the creation of rivers to be the feeding of 
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canals, was moderate, in comparison with this extravagant as- 
serter of the preeminence of art over history, of fiction over 
fact, of invention over truth. Are the lessons drawn from his- 
tory nothing .'' Is the impressive spectacle of the great deal- 
ings of Providence, as seen in the vicissitudes of empires in the 
march of the ages, nothing .'' " Ruins speak for themselves." 
So they do ; but they speak only to the well informed mind ; 
the mind stored with facts and dates, — the more numerous 
the facts, and the more precise the dates, the better. What 
imaginative person, standing in the solitude of Paestum, where 
rise those dateless structures which were solemn antiquities in 
the days of Cicero, does not long to break the spell of oblivion 
by the discovery of some single fact which shall serve as a 
clew to their origin .' How vague and unsatisfactory are the 
unguided wanderings of the imagination, compared with the 
light which a record of but a single sentence would throw into 
the now impenetrable gloom of the past ! How eagerly do 
all men listen to the revelations of the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, in the hope of clearing up the dark history of that 
mysterious land ! It is needless to press this point. 

Nor can we agree with his views of the propriety of the 
writer of fiction perverting history for the imaginative purposes 
of art. His ideas are more amply developed in the passage 
upon Benedict Arnold. We refer our readers to the writer's 
own words, in order to show the ground he assumes, and to 
pass an emphatic condemnation upon the principle. His 
proposed mode of dealing with the character both of Arnold 
and of Washington is wholly reprehensible. It would be, in 
fact, to falsify one of the most precious pages in American 
history. It reminds us of the absurd lengths to which French 
novelists and playwrights go in perverting English history, 
and which have exposed them to the just anger and contempt 
of British criticism. The truth of history is quite as interest- 
ing, and often more picturesque, than any romance that can 
be substituted for it. Who would think of comparing The 
Last of the Aztecs, for graphic delineation or stirring inci- 
dent, — fictitious, romantic, and artistic as the newspapers 
have pronounced it, — with the learned, accurate, and bril- 
liant pages of Prescott's Conquest of Mexico f 
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